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aUPTEfc  I 

The  decade  of  the  80' a  will  be  e  period  of  modarnisat ion  end 
tranaitioo  for  the  Army  unlike  any  which  the  Army  experienced  in  the  peat. 
"Successful  modernisation  is  our  only  assurance  that  over  time,  we  will  be 
prepared  for  the  many  diverse  tasks  we  may  be  celled  upon  to  accomplish,"1 
according  to  General  E.  C.  Meyer,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

This  modernisation  process  goes  a  long  way  in  upgrading  general  capa¬ 
bility  and  remedying  overall  equipment  shortages.  It  will  involve  a  total 
Army  team  effort  with  the  receipt  of  new  doctrine,  to  revised  training 
baees  and  the  receipt  of  approximately  500  new  systems.  This  unique 
modernisation  effort  will  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Army  man¬ 
agers  at  all  levels  to  share  in  the  many  tasks  required  to  rebuild  the 
Army. 

The  battlefield  of  the  future  will  be  complex  and  extended  far  beyond 
anything  we  have  known  in  the  past.  Integrated  systems  representing  ell 
services  will  give  the  individual  soldier  more  independence  of  operation 
than  he  has  had  before.  Mew  doctrine  will  emerge  to  exploit  enemy  vulnera¬ 
bilities  and  these  challenges  will  be  met  under  continued  high  levels  of 
personnel  turbulence  and  other  routine  conditions  that  distract  from  train¬ 
ing.2  Modernisation  translates  to  individual  and  unit  training  on  new 
equipment  and  will  require  revised  policies,  plans  and  philosophies  to 
implement  the  change  effectively. 

This  giant  step  into  the  future  will  require  an  environment  which 
maximises  the  full  capabilities  of  each  soldier  at  every  level.  Soldiers 
must  understand  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  Army — new  responsibilities 
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tad  m«  iadtptadiaet  never  known  before.  Seen  with  this  aodera  equips enfc 
end  technology,  the  individual  eoldier  is  still  the  noat  important  eleaent 
in  our  Any. 

Rot king  will  ever  replace  hie  effectiveness  which  has  been  developed 
and  tempered  with  field  training,  mosquito  bites,  diesel  fusee,  dust- 
covered  bodies  and  coanon  sensed  Zf  our  soldiers  are  not  adequately 
infoned,  the  parados  we  face  in  modernisation  is  that  we  may  well  have 
loot,  rather  than  gained,  in  our  capability  to  command  and  control  our  new 
Army.  For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that  effective  communications  be 
used  at  every  level  to  insure  that  soldiers  fully  understand  their  new 
charters  in  the  modern  Any. 

Personal  communications  is  one  of  the  least  understood  and  applied 
skills  at  our  disposal,  yet  it  is  at  the  core  of  every  problem  whether 
individual  or  systemic.  Knowing  how  to  communicate  with  soldiers  is  singu¬ 
larly  the  most  effective  means  we  have  to  insure  success  on  the  future 
battlefield.  Our  interface  with  others  must  he  continuous,  clear  and 
candid  if  we  are  to  get  our  message  across  in  an  understandable  and  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  Xaver  in  the  history  of  the  Any  has  this  been  more  important 
as  now,  when  we  are  embarking  on  a  massive  modernisation  program  which  will 
change  the  complexion  of  the  Any. 

Obviously,  there  ie  a  direct  relationship  between  effective  management 
and  good  communication.  This  important  relationship  transfers  to  all 
segments  of  an  organisation  and  is  especially  important  during  periods  of 
rapid  change.  Zf  effective  communication  is  achieved,  with  it  comes  a  more 
effective  organisation. 

Poor  communication  is  a  prime  contributor  to  inefficiency  whether 
concerned  with  commanders,  staff  officers,  young  soldiers  or  the  public. 
Communication  is  a  hard,  tough,  demanding  and  one  of  the  least  understood 
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■kills  with  which  w«  deal.  Host  of  •  leader's  work  is  done  by  communi¬ 
cating.  1st,  very  little  training  is  dons  in  this  area. 


With  the  modernisation  of  the  Army,  monsmental  problems  must  he 
resolved  in  communicating  change.  This  will  involve  the  tree  amission, 
reception  and  interpretation  of  messages  at  every  level  in  the  Army.  8kill 
at  affectively  communicating  can  appreciably  enhance  the  modernisation 
effort . 

This  paper  will  discuss  specific  areas  of  personal  communication 
which,  if  used  effectively,  will  assist  in  the  transition  to  the  Army  of 
the  future. 


COHMJMICATIOH  AS  A  MOTIVATOR 

Today's  Army  leadership  will  sat  the  pace  for  motivating  soldiers  in 
this  era  of  transition.  Currently,  over  80  percent  of  our  soldiers  are 
highly  motivated,  high  school  graduates  and  commanders  are  reenlisting  only 
those  who  have  proved  thenselves  worthy.*  These  are  the  same  soldiers  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  world  of  instant  information  fed  by  television,  com¬ 
puters  and  satellites.  These  soldiers  perform  exceedingly  better  if  they 
know  the  who,  what,  why,  where  and  when  of  their  tasks.  Accordingly,  we 
must  insure  that  every  soldier  is  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  integration  of  500  new  systems  into  the  Army  will  demand  more 
teaching,  training  and  informing  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  Army. 

The  Army  has  a  formal  system  of  transmitting  information  from  higher 
to  lover  levels.  It  is  called  command  information  or  internal  information 
and  stated  simply,  is  the  communication  between  s  commander  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  "family."*  Knowing  who  encompasses  the  internal  audience  helps  deter¬ 
mine  the  heat  methods  to  use  in  transmitting  a  given  message  and  the 
specific  segments  of  the  audience  which  should  receive  the  message.  This 


it  called  "targeting  a  aeeeage"  and  ia  essential  to  the  internal  coaaunica- 
tion  process,  targeting"  a  aessage  means  to  coapose  and  transait  inforaa- 
tion  ia  such  a  *ay  that  it  reaehea  a  specific,  dafinahia  audience 
in  understandable  teras. 

Inforaation  tools  used  in  this  process  include  newspapers,  fact 
sheets,  base  guides,  paaphlets  and  nagasines.  Electronic  aedia  include 
radio,  television,  filas,  videotapes,  broadband  coaaunication  and  record¬ 
ings. 

A  well-informed  audience  is  better  aotivated  and  thus  aore  productive. 
Use  of  this  foraal  prograa,  is  important  in  our  transition  to  a  modernised 
Army,  but  there  are  not  enough  personnel  or  research  facilities  available 
to  provide  all  reference  material  needed  to  respond  and  guide  information 
needs  during  this  period.  The  unique  and  unknown  problems  which  emerge 
will  require  that  the  commander  at  every  level  use  his  communicative  pro¬ 
cesses  to  transait  the  local  inforaation  needed  to  motivate  his 
soldiers. 

Zn  1977  and  1978,  the  Aray  conducted  a  Division  Restructure  Study 
(DR8)  with  the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Rood,  Texas. 
The  test  basically  examined  new  organisation,  equipment  and  tactics  of  a 
brigade  test  organisation.  This  type  of  operation  is  one  that  exeaplifies 
a  aajor  challenge  for  which  a  formal,  structured  internal  inforaation 
prograa  could  not  be  100  percent  effective  due  to  unknown  changes  and 
developments  which  occur  as  the  test  proceeds— not  unlike  moving  into  the 
unchartered  waters  of  modernisation. 

The  MS  test  was  deemed  successful,  but  after  action  reports  indicated 
that  one  of  tbe  aajor  shortcomings  and  frustrations  was  failure  to  keep 
soldiers  informed  about  tbe  details  of  purpose  ad  change  for  tbe  study.6 


It  was  noted  that  this  failure  contributed  significantly  to  lowered  nor  ale 
and  notivat ion  of  the  participating  soldiers. 

The  motivation  required  for  success  in  modernising  the  Army  will  come 
from  the  lower  echelon  leaders  in  the  field  who  directly  implement  the 
changes  in  policy,  programs  and  equipment.  These  leaders  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  communication  with  subordinates  will  govern  the  speed  and 
effectiveness  of  placing  the  new  Army  on  track.  Command  information, 
publications  and  off-the-shelf  information  will  certainly  enhance  this 
task,  but  the  ultimate  spark  will  come  from  the  leaders  who  are  in  place  in 
the  field  where  things  really  happen. 

Bov  do  we  motivate  our  soldiers  so  they  will  want  to  participate  in 
this  change?  It  is  probably  not  by  one  single  device,  whether  extra  pay, 
promotion  or  shorter  working  hours.  X  think  we  can  get  a  person  to  turn  on 
his  motivator  motor  when  he  is  in  tune  with  things  that  truly  interest  him. 
Peter  Drucker  says  that  man  needs  a  challenge  and  he  needs  to  know  that  be 
contributes.7  Our  knowledgeable  soldiers  are  satisfied  only  when  both 
these  elements  are  achieved,  and  this  is  where  communication  as  a  motivator 
can  assist  you. 

Most  of  the  information  transmitted  in  the  Army  consists  of  serial 
message  transmissions.*  For  example,  A  communicates  e  message  to  B;  B 
then  communicates  A's  message  (or  his  interpretation  of  A's  message)  to  C; 
and  so  on.  As  this  message  is  passed  down,  it  tends  to  fan  out  and  become 
distorted,  legardless  of  its  direction,  the  number  of  conveyors  involved, 
and  the  degree  of  its  conformance  and  understanding,  aerial  transmission  is 
clearly  an  essential,  inevitable  form  of  communication  in  the  Army. 

It  should  be  equally  apparent  that  serial  transmissions  are  especially 


vulnerable  to  disruption  end  distortion.  Accordingly,  vs  oust  view  several 
nstbods  by  which  we  can  improve  connoaicstions  and  thus  notivate  our  sol¬ 
diers. 

As  B  conveys  A't  nessegs  to  C,  he  say  he  influenced  by  at  least  three 
motives  of  which  he  may  not  he  aware: 

-  The  desire  to  simplify  the  message.  People  do  not  like  to  convey 
detailed  messages  and  therefore  unconsciously  simplify  the  message  before  it 
is  passed  along.  It  is  very  probable  that  among  the  details  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  omission,  are  those  we  already  knew  or  in  some  way  assumed  the 
receiver  knew.9 

-  The  desire  for  the  communication  of  a  "sensible"  message.  We  are 
reluctant  to  relay  s  message  that  appears  incomplete,  illogical  or  incoher¬ 
ent.  Xt  can  be  embarassing  to  admit  that  one  does  not  fully  understand  the 
message  he  is  conveying.  Accordingly,  one  tends  to  "make  sense  out  of  it" 
before  passing  it  along. 

-  The  desire  to  make  the  message  as  painless  as  possible  to  the 
receiver.  We  do  not  enjoy  passing  along  bad  news  or  difficult  assignments 
sad  often  tend  to  dilute  it  to  the  point  of  making  the  message  inaccurate. 

These  motives  effsetively  serve  as  a  shield  to  incipient  problems  in 
face-to-face  communications,  distort  effective  management  and  curtail  moti¬ 
vation.  As  leaders  with  communicative  responsibilities,  we  must  take 
special  care  not  to  omit  or  alter  details  which  detract  from  the  intent  of 
our  message. 

Army  modernisation  efforts  will  involve  massive  exchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  all  levels  involving  equipmsnt,  reorganisations  traini*  and  sup¬ 
port  functions.  There  will  be  uaprojected  problems  and  incorrect  informa¬ 
tion  will  flow  throughout  the  Army.  Only  commanders  sad  landers  at  action 
levels  will  be  able  to  ei»««» ’ve  .  sort  cat  this  problem.  Xf  the  proper 


information  is  sorted  out  quickly  and  transmitted  properly,  the  result  mill 
be  smoother  transition  and  higher  levels  of  motivation.  The  folio  vine 
techniques  are  suggested  to  assist  in  motivating  soldiers  during  modernisa¬ 
tion: 

-  Communicate  details  in  order.  Organised  information  is  easier  to 
understand  and  to  remember.  Select  an  appropriate  sequence  to  the  content 
of  your  message  and  be  consistent  with  it.  Tour  purpose  may  be  best  suited 
by  beginning  with  a  proposal  followed  by  supporting  reasons  or  to  start 
with  the  reasons  and  work  toward  the  proposal.  In  either  case,  be  sure  to 
keep  proposals  and  reasons  clearly  distinguished  rather  than  mixing  them. 

-  Slow  your  oral  transmission.  By  slowing  your  transmission,  the 
receiver  (listener)  has  a  better  opportunity  to  essimilete  complex  and 
detailed  information.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  speak  too  slowly  thereby 
losing  the  attention  of  your  receiver.  Therefore,  watch  your  receiver  for 
clues  as  to  your  most  effective  rate  of  speech. 

-  Make  the  message  simple.  This  suggestion  will  apply  in  most  cases. 
With  respect  to  oral  communication,  there  is  evidence  that  beyond  a  point 
the  addition  of  details  leads  to  disproportionate  omission.  Too  much 
information  or  detail  will  add  to  confusion.*® 

-  Emphasise  the  important.  This  suggestion  is  absolutely  key  to 
effective  communicetion.  Presumably,  the  originator  of  the  message  should 
have  the  ability  to  sift  out  what  is  really  important  and  what  is  not. 

This  should  be  given  vocal  emphasis  or  attention-drawing  phrases  such  as 
"this  is  the  bottom  line.  ..."  This  element  is  extremely  important 
during  modernisation  in  that  many  soldiers  will  he  confused  regarding 
priorities  of  their  missions.  Per  example,  if  a  tank  battalion  is  required 
to  prepare  several  tracked  vehicles  for  turn-in  and  this  project  requires  a 
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aajor  maintenance  effort  to  the  detriment  of  unit  vehicles,  the  "why" 
should  b«  explained.  Kaphas is ins  that  the  vehicles  are  needed  for  priority 
readiness  reasons,  deployaent  or  whatever  will  appreciably  boost  aoral, 
answer  the  "why"  and  thus  enhance  motivation. 

LISTENING 

Modernisation  of  the  A  ray  is  complex  sad  involves  numerous  tasks.  Mew 
equipment  is  coning  on  line,  forces  for  division  86"  aust  be  reorganised. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  will  be  getting  new  equipment  and  receiv¬ 
ing  displaced  equipaent  from  the  active  forces  and  the  introduction  of  the 
regiaental  systea  and  the  continuation  of  stability  prograas  such  as  COHORT 
are  in  progress.** 

In  addition  to  activating  our  soldiers  during  this  transition,  we  oust 
also  insure  that  we  as  leaders  listen  carefully  and  evaluate  the  feedback 
they  transait  to  us  as  we  go  about  modernising  the  Aray.  They  will  gener¬ 
ate  valid  criticisas  and  suggestions  that  nay  be  of  potentially  high  value 
in  improving  the  transition  and  we  aust  listen  to  their  ideas  and  employ 
thea  as  required.  Me  aust  also  listen  carefully  to  our  instructions. 

Soae  Aray  aanagers  do  not  want  to  hear  their  soldiers  because  they  are 
afraid  of  what  they  nay  find  out.  Surveys  have  shown  that  management  had 
just  as  soon  not  bear  the  desire  for  change  and  grievances  of  their  employ¬ 
ees;  yet,  whether  this  feedback  is  heard  or  not,  it  will  not  go  away.** 

Listening  to  the  feedback  of  our  soldiers  as  a  aajor  ingredient  of  the 
communications  process  can  contribute  significantly  in  solving  problems 
incuabent  with  modernisation.  Morbert  Wiener,  the  mathematician,  wrote 
that  "speech  is  a  joint  gaae  between  the  talker  and  the  listener  against 
the  forces  of  confusion."**  Onlsss  both  asks  the  effort,  interpersonal 
coaaunication  is  quite  hopeless. 
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Some  statistics  will  portray  the  extent  to  which  poopia  understand  and 
raw  tab sr  what  thay  haar.  The  listening  ability  of  thousands  of  students 
and  hundreds  of  business  and  professional  people  was  osaained.  In  each 
case,  the  people  listened  to  a  short  talk  and  were  later  tested  on  their 
grasp  of  the  content.  The  following  conclusions  were  found: 

1.  Innediately  after  the  average  person  has  listened  to  soaeone 
tslk,  he  reaeabers  only  about  half  of  what  he  has  beard— no  aatter  how 
hard  he  thought  he  was  listening. 

2.  University  of  Minnesota  studies,  confined  by  studies  at 
Florida  State  and  Michigan  State,**  showed  that  two  aonths  later,  people 
will  only  reaenber  25  percent  of  what  was  said.  In  fact,  people  tend  to 
forget  one-third  to  one-half  of  what  they  hear  within  eight  hours.  Siaply 
stated,  we  can  say  that  whenever  we  listen  to  soaeone  talk  we  aiss  about 
half  of  what  he  tells  us  and  two  aonths  later,  reaeaber  only  about  one- 
fourth. 

Another  study  froa  the  University  of  Ohio*^  showed  that  the  average 
adult  spends  70  percent  of  his  waking  tine  coaaunicating  in  soae  fora  or 
another.  It  also  showed  that  the  average  adult  spent  bis  coaaunicative 
tine,  in  the  following  aanner: 

91  writing 
162  reading 
302  speaking 
A52  listening 

This  aeans  that  alaost  half  of  our  tiae  and  that  of  our  soldiers  is 
spent  listening — yet  aost  of  us  rarely  give  listening  a  serious  thought 
and  even  aore  rarely  attcapt  to  interpret  or  ezaaine  the  feedback  given  us 
our  soldiers. 
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Better  listen  ins  habits  ere  required  by  both  Any  leadership  and  by 
tbe  soldiers  with  vbon  ve  communicate.  Feedback  is  required  at  all  levels 
and  is  of  a  bigber  quality  if  listening  skills  are  boned.  What  can  be  done 
to  nake  us  sore  efficient  at  listening  to  the  interpretation  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  bow  can  we  ourselves  do  a  better  job  at  listening: 

-  Look  for  Areas  of  Interest.  Studies  tell  us  that  tbe  major  advantage 
for  good  listening  is  being  interested  in  tbe  topic  under  discussion. 

Since  this  is  an  uncontrollable  factor,  the  key  on  the  matter  of  interest 

in  a  topic  is  word  use.  We  should  look  for  worthwhile  ideas  that  we  can 
use  to  do  our  jobs  better.  Look  for  what  is  being  said  and  how  you  can  use 
it.  Anything  that  is  said  which  can  be  used  to  make  you  happier,  and  more 
efficient  should  fall  right  out  of  tbe  conversation  and  be  of  value  to  you. 

-  Emphasise  or  concentrate  on  tbe  content  of  tbe  message.  Forget  the 
method  of  delivery  if  you  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  message.  Concen¬ 
trate  on  digging  out  the  elements  of  importance  which  apply  to  you  and 
don't  let  the  method  of  presentation,  appearance  or  personality  of  the 
speaker  influence  your  thinking. 

-  Concentrate  on  basic  themes.  Poor  listeners  tend  to  concentrate 
only  on  facts  in  a  presentation.  Conversely,  good  listeners  are  able  to 
concentrate  on  central  themes,  idess  or  principles.  Studies  have  shown 
that  only  about  one-four tb  of  tbe  listeners  grasp  tbe  speaker's  central 
idea  or  theme.  In  order  to  develop  this  skill,  one  must  cultivste  an 
ability  to  recognise  conventional  organisational  patterns,  transitional 
language  and  tbe  speaker's  use  of  recapitulation.  Thia  technique  can  be 
invaluable  explaining  or  interpreting  new  policies  such  as  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  modernisation. 

-  Tune  out  distractions.  We  live  in  a  fast-moving,  noisy  age  where 
distractions  not  only  distort  our  concentration  by  sound,  but  by  sight  and 


notion.  A  good  listener  must  fight  distractions.  Whether  it  is  closing  a 
door,  turning  down  a  radio  or  sovisg  to  a  location  where  visible  distrac- 
tors  do  not  exist,  we  aust  move  to  fight  distraction.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  the  military  laadar  who  finds  himself  imbedded  in  distraction 
by  the  nature  of  his  profession. 

-  u«e  your  speed  thought  to  your  best  advantage.  The  normal  person 
talks  at  a  speed  of  about  125  words  per  minute,  but  the  human  mind  can 
think  at  about  four  times  that  rate.  Accordingly,  one  becomes  bored  and 
lost  while  listening.  This  excess  time  can  be  better  utilised  by  trying  to 
anticipate  what  the  speaker  is  going  to  talk  about.  Additionally,  you  can 
mentally  summarise  what  he  is  saying  and  weigh  the  speaker's  evidence  by 
mentally  questioning  it.  Also  read  between  the  lines  to  see  if  you  can 
apply  something  important  to  his  concept  that  he  may  have  omitted  or  over¬ 
looked.  You  may  also  read  the  changing  inflection  of  his  voice,  or  facial 
expressions  as  he  goes  through  bis  talk  and  apply  your  interpretation  to 
that. 

Communicating  With  Our  Soldier* 

A  main  objective  of  communicating  with  our  soldiers  during  Army  mod¬ 
ernisation  is  to  make  the  change  to  a  new  Army  as  smooth  and  efficient  as 
possible.  In  today's  Army,  communication  responsibilities  are  fragmented 
and  found  at  every  level  of  command:  yet,  communication  permeates  the 
entire  institution  and  thus  should  be  of  the  same  consistency  and  quality 
throughout  the  Army. 

Accurate  and  timely  communication  delivered  through  the  appropriate 
channel  will  mean  greater  soldier  understanding  of  Army  objectives,  poli¬ 
cies  and  plans;  incraased  soldier  motivation;  greater  loyalty  and  increased 
productivity.  Army  leaders  should  understand  this  and  realise  that  they 
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are  the  toy  to  success  or  failure  in  thia  communication  effort.  Tbeae  key 
leaders  nuat  also  realise  that  people  are  different  and  hare  different 
filters  through  which  they  interpret  inf  onset  ion. 

When  a  message  is  transmitted — whether  verbal  or  non-verbal — it  is 
distorted,  adjusted  and  manipulated  as  it  passes  through  individual  filters 
of  our  soldiers.  Therefore,  in  preparing  our  messages,  we  must  be  aware  of 
these  "filters"  and  each  individual's  sensitivity— this  is  "knowing  your 
men!" 

Once  we  understand  that  different  people  interpret  messages  based  on 
their  "filters"  or  frames  of  reference,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  introduce 
unnecessary  elements  that  may  tend  to  overcomplicate  the  message.  Any 
unnecessary  element  mentioned  when  giving  instructions  can  prove  to  be  a 
distraction.  Consider  the  directions  required  for  operating  a  camera. 

Have  you  removed  all  the  unrelated  and  unnecessary  items?  If  your  require¬ 
ment  is  to  explain  an  organisation  change  during  modernisation,  it  really 
isn't  necessary  to  detail  all  staffing  and  manning  procedures  and  higher 
headquarters  guidance  on  how  the  new  organisation  evolved.  It  is  better  to 
simply  explain  how  it  is  now  and  how  it's  going  to  work.  It  is  also 
important  to  not  critise  the  change— even  if  you  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  it— its's  there  and  any  criticism  of  it  will  only  complicate  matters. 

We  do  poorly  in  communicating  by  making  our  explanations  more  techni¬ 
cal  than  required.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  words  or  jargon  that  will 
not  be  understood  or  relevent  to  our  audience.  Say  what  you  need  to  say 
simply  and  quickly,  and  your  chances  for  being  misunderstood  will  diminish 
significantly. 

lever  be  afraid  to  say  "I  don't  know.  I'll  find  out,"  when  you  don't 
know  the  answer  to  something.  When  you  are  in  the  driver's  seat  of  imple- 
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■ratios  change,  thara  will  ha  ample  opportunity  for  you  to  misinterpret, 
taakiaga  which  you  receive.  It  ia  human  nature  to  reaiat  admit tin*  that  we 
don't  know  aomething.  Zf  we  don't  understand  the  requirement  and  pace 
along  information  that  may  not  be  accurate  we  aimply  complicate  the  problem 
and  the  quality  of  our  program  suffers.  Zf  you  are  asked  a  question  and  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  it,  say  so;  and  then  get  the  answer.  This  will 
accomplish  two  things  for  you:  first,  it  insures  that  accurate  communica¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  and  secondly,  it  improves  your  credibility. 

Zn  the  rush  to  get  the  job  done,  we  sometimes  fail  to  understand  the 
directions  we've  been  given.  It  is  difficult  to  give  or  receive  complex, 
accurate  instructions  given  the  different  frames  of  reference  and  experi¬ 
ence  levels  of  those  with  whom  we  communicate.  It  is  easy  to  "think"  we 
understand  when  we  really  don't.  Our  desire  to  be  presumed  "in  the  know” 
often  prevents  us  from  understanding  what  has  really  been  said.16  This 
must  be  understood  and  remembered  whether  we  are  on  the  sending  or  receiv¬ 
ing  end  of  a  communication. 

Zn  summary,  we  must  realise  that  when  we  communicate,  we  do  not  always 
understand  the  complexity  of  the  message  we're  trying  to  transmit.  It's 
like  when  we're  asking  for  directions  and  someone  briefly  describes  his 
interpretation  of  how  to  get  there  and  says  "you  can't  miss  it."  You  can 
miss  it  and  many  times  we  do.  We  all  suffer  from  what  has  been  called  the 
COII  (Clear  Only  Zf  Known)  fallacy.11  Zt's  easy  to  get  to  the  place  you 
are  inquiring  about  if  you  already  know  how  to  get  there.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  time,  we  don't,  and  even  more  tragically  either  don't  realise 
it  or  refuse  to  admit  it. 


Op  to  thii  point*  X  hru  diicuntd  motivation*  listening  and  talking 
to  our  ooldioro.  It  ii  therefor*  eppropriat*  that  ve  sow  address  what 
cosaunicetios  itself  can  do  to  assist  us  is  our  sot*  isto  the  seders  Army. 

Our  Army  coasists  of  people — sot  organisational  charts  aad  Tables  of 
Orgaaisatios  aad  Equips ant.  The  Arsy  caaaot  fuactios  without  eonmunica- 
tioa;  yet,  thar*  is  probably  no  other  fuactioa  about  which  so  such  discus¬ 
sion  has  produced  so  little  results.  Counuaicatioa  is  th*  vital  link  in 
the  chain  of  coaaand  and  if  used  effectively,  it  caa  aeaa  tha  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

Although  iaprovaaents  in  data  processing  are  saaaingly  endless*  basic 
coaaunicatioa  has  not  begun  to  approach  in  importance  or  in  scop*  th*  kind 
of  coaaunication  upon  which  the  Arsy  depends.  Ve  are  talking  about  aa 
altogether  human  process  of  receiving  and  transmitting  thoughts,  ideas  and 
weaning— tha  human  element  cannot  b*  removed  from  this  process. 

With  this  introduction,  let  us  discuss  th*  "why"  in  communication. 
Business  experts,  communicators  and  efficiency  experts  tell  us  that  an 
organisation  must  communicate  to  promote  understanding,  productivity,  team¬ 
work  and  identity.  These  same  elements  apply  to  communication  in  th*  Army. 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  in  the  Army  to  promote  understanding,  it  is 
now  as  w*  embark  on  the  biggest  change  in  our  history  end  deal  with  emerg¬ 
ing  technology.  As  w*  communicate  to  our  Army*  information  must  be  mad*  to 
have  more  meaning  then  merely  a  body  of  words. 

Whatever  it  is  that  we  ere  communicating  with  reference  to  modernisa¬ 
tion — or  for  that  matter— anything  else*  must  be  explained  in  a  manner  so 
it  is  clear  end  comprehensible.  This  is  necessary  because  comprehension  is 
essential  to  motivation  amd  efficiency. 


Tmvork  is  as  organisation  will  sot  kappas  automatically*  Its  cre- 
atios  will  ba  brought  about  by  effectively  communicating  to  each  aoldiar 
his  role  and  its  relatiosship  to  the  roles  of  others.  This  teamwork  can  be 
greatly  eshasced  by  utilisisg  many  of  the  techniques  discussed  previously 
is  this  paper.  It  is  usually  during  the  last  step  of  the  process,  however, 
where  the  most  difficulty  occurs:  getting  the  individual  to  properly  apply 
the  information  he  has  been  given.** 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  must  communicate  with  our  soldiers. 

Soae  are  based  on  theory,  but  most  are  predicated  on  very  real,  practical 
needs.  One  of  these,  is  his  "need  to  know"  the  information.  Ve  discussed 
earlier  the  importance  of  cutting  out  unnecessary  information  in  order  to 
reduce  confusion.  This  is  still  important.  However,  the  need  to  know 
extends  beyond  providing  the  soldier  with  the  essential  facts  necessary  to 
do  his  job.  Research  has  shown  that  there  is  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part 
of  organisations  to  know  where  their  organisation  is  going  and  what  their 
relationship  to  that  destination  is.  If  this  approach  is  taken  to  describe 
why  and  where  the  Army  is  going,  it  will  be  a  positive  force  for  the 
organisation  and  the  individual  soldier. 

One  of  the  most  overlooked  problems  in  communicating  is  that  communi¬ 
cation  takes  place  in  an  organisation  regardless  of  what  its  leadership 
does.  This  creates  a  need  to  direct  information  properly  from  the  top.  If 
the  Army's  lower-level  leadership  is  not  provided  accurate,  timely  informa¬ 
tion,  it  will  resort  to  informal  channels  to  seek  guidance.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  the  formal  channel  of  information  and  the  informal.  It 
the  formal  mode  is  working  properly,  the  informal  will  probably  function 
accurately;  if  not,  the  chances  for  an  effective  final  product  are  dimin¬ 
ished  significantly. 
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With  univi  organisation,  a  quips  ant  and  paraonnal  changes  incuabant 
with  aodarnisation,  it  is  aaaantial  that  we  coanunicata  only  tha  raquirad 
inforaation.  Tha  following  font  kinds  of  inforaation  ara  alaost  always 
halpful  and  should  ho  conauaicatad: 

-  Inforaation  on  policias,  procaduras  and  practieas  of  fores  aodarn- 
isaton. 

-  An  updata  on  currant  activities  and  progress  regarding  aodernisaton. 

-  A  review  of  where  we  ara  going  to  include  organisational  plans  and 
objectives. 

Enhancing  this  inforaation  is  the  quantitative  decision  of  exactly 
wbat  do  our  soldiers  need  to  know.  Since  this  will  vary  froa  case  to  case, 
broad  assuaptiona  aust  be  used  to  help  deteraine  what  inforaation  a  given 
individual  will  require  to  perfora  properly. 

Additional  consideration  should  be  given  to  what  our  audience  (sol¬ 
diers)  want  to  know.  This  question  begs  a  aore  qualitative  response 
because  it  is  a  function  of  both  an  individual  and  circuaatance.  It  is  in 
this  case  that  feedback  is  essential  in  order  that  we  understand  the  per¬ 
ceptions  which  we  are  projecting.  Upward  eoaaunication  aust  be  open  and 
continuous  for  this  question  to  be  answered  fully. 

The  Aray  has  always  eaphssited  tiaeliness  in  its  eoaaunication.  There 
are  several  assuaptions,  however,  which  tend  to  influence  leaders  in  speci¬ 
fying  this  tiaing.  One  of  these  assuaptions  is  that  coaaunications  should 
be  as  instantaneous  as  possible.  This  assuaption  is  valid,  but  it  fails  to 
recognise  that  in  every  organisation,  thera  are  ohstecles  which  aake  the 
instantaneous  flow  of  coaaunications  alaost  iapossible.  In  the  Aray,  this 
is  the  bureaucratic  nature  of  inforaation  flow.  We  aust  recognise  this  and 
cut  through  tha  resistance  as  best  we  can,  seeking  to  aaintain  tiaely  and 
accurate  inforaation  flow. 
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As  •  final  point.  1  bin  n  checklist  which  tanner i sea  nach  of  what  X 
haws  cowered  in  the  essay.  By  following  these  guidelines,  yonr  organise* 
tion  will  be  well  on  its  way  toward  blending  the  inseparable  process  of 
nenagenent  end  conn uoicet  ion  as  you  wove  down  the  road  of  force  modernisa¬ 
tion: 

-  Make  your  coaaunication  clear  froa  the  standpoint  of  intent  and 

fact. 

*  Be  as  concise  as  possible  with  your  coaaunication  without  jeopar¬ 
dising  its  weaning. 

-  Make  your  aessage  competitive  enough  to  get  the  attention  it  deserves. 

-  Insure  that  your  coaaunication  is  candid  in  the  facts  and  meaning  it 
conveys . 

-  Capitalise  on  all  the  tools  and  techniques  available  to  you  in 
passing  along  your  aessage. 

The  coaaunicative  suggestions  aade  in  this  esssy  will  assist  you 
in  solving  aany  of  the  probleas  incumbent  with  force  modernisation  and  in 
aanaging.  The  coaaunicative  challenges  of  today's  coaplcs  A  ray  are  little 
understood  by  military  aanagers  and  until  serious  efforts  are  aade  to 
coaaunicate  more  effectively,  efficiency,  morale  and  productivity  will 
suffer. 
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